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For the Companion. 
NOEL DANE’S WORK. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
CHaPTer XII. 
Concluded. 

The large, red fingers pulling some bunches of dried 
grass that tangled themselves at the foot of the old oak 
stump, a hot flush on the face bending over the grass, 
and a swift, nervous twitching of the muscles about the 
mouth—this was all Noel saw in the silence which fol- 


and the wind caught its breath, with a harder sob in 
the trees. 

Suddenly Hubert looked up, his face all in doubt, 
yet with a kind of desperate eagerness, as he stam- 
mered out,— 

“But what if I had done the wrong to you? A real, 
shameful wrong, youknow? Take it right home to 
yourself. You wouldn’t say what you have to me just 
now.” 

“Yes, I would,”’ answered Noel, seeing clearly what 
was at work in the other’s mind. “I take it right 
home to myself, as yousay, and I tell you, truly, if you 
had done me a great wrong, I should still say just what 
Ihave said. Get rid of the evil—wash your hands 
clean from all that, as you best can—and set this hour 
about building up a true, honest manhood.” 

Again the large fingers plucked, unconsciously, at 
the dead bunches of grass, the hot flushes came and 
went upon the face, the muscles around the lips 
twitched nervously. An awful struggle was going on 
in the soul of Hubert Barrows—the good and the evil 
were wrestling for him in that hour; and Noel Dane 
stood there by his side and could not help him. The 
battle must be waged, the defeat sustained or the tri- 
umph won, by himself. Noel could only wait. 

At last Hubert turned round and faced his compan- 
io again. “You thought you could be of some help 
tome,” he said. ‘“‘What was it you meant to do?” 

“{ shall go back to the city in a day or two. I have 
some friends there, who, I thought, when they came to 
understand the facts, might help you toa place ina 
store, or an office, or something of that sort. No great 
wages, perhaps, at the first, but a chance for an hon- 
est, trusty fellow to rise after a while.” 

“And you meant to do all this for me?” and thcre 
was an expression of amazement in the voice, but the 
lips were all of a quiver. 

“[ meant to try for it, Hubert, as soon as I went back 
to the city; provided, as I said, you were willing to 
trast me and to leave the old life forever, with whatev- 
ersin and shame clings to it.” 

Hubert’s head sank again. His face worked, the 
fingers clutched and tore at the grass. Noel saw the 
tars drop from his eyelids. Whichever way it 
turned, the struggle would be short now. Noel sat 
there, not speaking one word, his whole soul fairly 
tom within him for fear and pity. 

At last, suddenly, Hubert started up. His face was 
very white. ‘“‘Stay here a minute and I’ll be back,” 
he muttered. Then he darted off like one who dare 

lot trust himself to wait or ponder for a moment lest 
his purpose might fail him—darted off in the direction 
of the little clump of woods, not more than half a mile 
away. sg 

Down, down into the heart of the thicket rushed the 
swift steps and the loud beating heart. He did not 
pause for one moment. His teeth were set together. 
His swift, shaking fingers tore away the covering of 
stones and grass, and there was the thing that had lain, 
heavy as stone and scorching as fire, on his soul, for all 
these days and nights! 

Noel Dane, sitting on the old oak stump, his heart 
throbbing violently with strong emotion, heard the 
ootsteps hurrying back. 

In a moment Hubert was by his side. The old brown 
allet was dropped on his knees, and the young sailor 
panted out,— 

“There itis. I did it! I knocked you down. [stole 
hat from you the other night in the woods! It came 
tpon me all of aminute. It seemed as though I couldn’t 
help it; and the thought of little Amy had just driver 

mad. But I can’t deceive you any longer. I’ll 

h my hands clean,”’—he broke down here; the sul- 
“hess, the obstinacy, the hardness all gone, and he 
bed like @ child. 

Noel tried to speak, but something in his throat 
hoked him. At last he threw his arm around Hu- 
‘tts neck, and whispered, huskily, ‘“My poor fellow, 
knew it all before!” 

The sobs were stifled in a moment. Hubert started 
ud turned upon Noel. “What did you say? You 
mew it all?” he stammered. “Every thing? And 
wr uever told any body. You did all this for me?” 

use Thad hope for you. Because I believed 

r all this there was a better side to you, the making 
‘true man in you.” 

that moment Noel’s work was done. .The 

sullen nature was broken at last. If he hadasked 

Barrows to fall down and worship him, follow 
to the ends of the earth, I think the young sailor 
i have obeyed without a question. ° 
© sank down there on the ground and sobbed 





“HE STARTED TOWARDS ME AS I FIRED.” 


hardness passed from his soul. And the winter sun 
went behind the hills, and the stars gathered in the 
sky, and the winds cried to each other among the trees, 
as if in sympathy with all his repentance, shame and 
zrief. 

" When, at last, Hubert had grown calm, Noel drew 
from him, as no other human being could have done, 
the story of his life. There was the long boyhood 
held up to the young student, with all its hardship, 
cruelty, misery: There was the wild, roving, reckless 
life at sea and in foreign ports, and the return home— 
with the weakness, and sin, and punishment that fol- 
lowed. Then the struggles for a better life for Amy’s 
sake; the efforts to obtain work; the disappointment; 
the desperation of that night when Hubert sat by the 
fire in sullen despair, for the hand of every man seemed 
against him, and the sight of the little, frost-bitten feet 
drove him out half frenzied into the woods; and then 
that other deed! Hubert held nothing back from this, 
his one friend, who, knowing more than all others, had 
hidden his sin and had sought to do him good. And 
Noel listened, with his hand on the other’s shoulder, 
and as he listened Hubert saw the tears of the young 
student shine more than once in the starlight. 

At last they rose up to go. “You must come over to 
see Amy in the morning,” said Noel, as they grasped 
hands. “And Hubert, you will believe now that I am 
your friend— that you may trust me?” 

“To the death!” answered the young sailor. Then 
he choked. ‘“And—and—I should like to hear you say 
you forgive me all that.” 

“From my heart. Only I want you to believe that 
there is another heart, tenderer and stronger than mine, 
and that it is more ready to forgive than mine is!” 

And as Hubert Barrows went down in the winter star- 
light to the lonely little cottage, a new heart seemed 
to have entered into him. The God whom he had 
doubted and denied so long seemed to draw near. A 
new hope and a new peace filled his soul, and he laid 
down and slept as he had slept long ago in his moth- 
er’s arms. 

The next morning Noel Dane rode over to Josiah 
Kent’s farm-house. It was necessary that he should 
return the wallet’'and its contents to the owner, and af- 
ter mature deliberation he resolved on telling the farm- 
er the whole history of its loss and return to him. 

The man had a soft heart, despite his prejudices and 
bluntnesses, and Hubert’s secret could be trusted with 
him. Noel found the doctor at Mr. Kent’s when he 
arrived, and the kind old physician manifested so much 
interest in Amy, and made so many inquiries about her 
brother, that Noel finally resolved to confide the story 
to him, also. 

It was a long one, but the interest of his hearers 
never flagged from the beginning, and each used his 
pocket handkerchief suspiciously more than once dur- 
ing the progress of the story. 

When it was finished the old doctor at once avowed 
his intention of taking Amy Barrows into his own 
home. He had conceived a wonderful fancy for the 
child, and it was very loug since the pattering feet and 
ringing voice of a child had echoed in his great, lonely 
old house. 

His wife had been dead for a couple of years, and his 
housekeeper and his office boy managed things pretty 
much after their own liking; but Amy should have a 
happy lot there, if care and kindness could make one 
for the poor little waif. She could Qe useful, too, wait. 
ing on the door in the absence of the boy. 

“And I’m ready to give that young Barrows a lift 
until you can get him a good berth in the city,” sub- 
joined Josiah Kent, tossing the restored wallet from 
one hand to the other. .“I’ve run a long way behind 
in the farm work, on account of the sickness in doors, 
and there’ll be plenty of jobs on hand for the next 





eat, Wrenching sebs, on which the long ache and 


month.” 





So it was settled. The doctor and Noel returned to 
the latter’s home together, and there they found Hu- 
bert Barrows, with Amy tripping about him in pleased 
excitement, while Mrs. Dane’s gentle and cordial wel- 
come had already relieved his awkward embarrassment 
and won upon his heart. And he sat listening to her 
voice and looking at her pale, sweet face, until the face 
of his dead mother seemed smiling down on him once 
more; the mother of his far-off, innocent, happy boy- 
hood: 

The doctor at once appropriated Amy, perched the 
child on his knee, and forthwith informed her that she 
was henceforward to be his little girl; that he was to 
carry her home with him, and spread before the amazed, 
delighted child glowing visions of the happy life she 
was to lead under his roof, with the frequent rides she 
should take in his old chaise, when he went to visit his 
patients; of new books, and studies, and playthings, 
all of which were as marvellous and beautiful to the 
child as some wonderful fairy story. 

Hubert listened, too, in much the same wondering 
delight, until Noel found a moment to add farmer 
Kent’s proposition to the doctor’s. 

“You'll find his heart all right, Hubert, and you'll 
have a pleasant home there until we can get something 
for you todo. You'll have better chances in the city, 
with more or less of myself thrown into the bargain,” 
he laughed. 

Hubert laughed, too; but though the thanks came 
thick into his throat, he could not get many of them 
out just then. 

Mrs. Dane and Lilian were struck with the warm at- 
tachment which seemed to have sprung up so sudden- 
ly between the young men. They wondered at it, too, 
a little, watching Hubert’s eyes follow Noel with such 
love and gratitude in them. But they did not probe 
to the bottom of all this, as the old doctor did, sitting 
there with Amy on his knee, and having some kindly 
jest or word every few moments for her brother. 

Suddenly the sweet, quivering, childish voice broke 
into and held back the others. “O, just to think, Hu- 
bert, you won’t go off to sea any more, and I shail live 
with the doctor, and have such splendid times, and go 
to ride, and Lilian and I can come to see each other 
every day! It’s just as I told you. Who would have 
believed there were so many good folks in the world? 
Why, here I am crying, and I’m as happy as I can be!” 

She turned around and clung to the doctor, burying 
her face in his great coat and sobbing, because the lit- 
tle heart had to overflow with its gladness; and there 
were wet eyes all around the room. 

And all this, dear reader, was the work of which I 
have been telling you—the blessed work of Noel Dane! 


> 


DANDIE AND HIS MONEY. 


Dandie was in the habit of buying bread for himself; 
and many gentlemen who were acquainted with the 
dog, now and then gave him a penny for this purpose. 
One of these gentlemen, a Mr. T——, who resided in 
James’ Square, meeting Dandie, one day, the dog looked 
up to him, as if soliciting his usual donation, when the 
gentleman said, “I have not one with me, Dandie; but 
I have one at home,” and thought no more of the sub- 
ject. What was his surprise, very soon after his return 
home, to find that Dandie was at the door, and, on its 
being opened, that he rushed into the room with a look 
that said as plain as words could spea, “Now, sir, 
I’m ready for my penny.” 

His master’s family were surprised, on one occasion, 
to see him bring in his loaf on a Sunday, when nobody 
was likely to give him money. This led them to suspect 
that the dog had a hoard somewhere, and his master 
desired the servant to search the room in which the dog 
was located, he being with her todo so. Dandie fol- 
lowed, looking on the whole with an unconcerned air, 





‘as much as to say, “You may search, but you won’t 
| find.” 
| At length, however, the servant approached his bed, 
| which stood in the room, and then a marked change 
came over the dog, and, going forward, he tried gently 
| to draw her back, with a troubled expression in his 
| face. On this his master held him forcibly aside, he 
| struggling and growling the while, and the girl brought 
| from the corner under the bed seven pence half-penny 
| hidden under a piece of cloth. Poor Dandie! His se- 
cret was Out now. It was very hard for him, and from 
that day he never could endure the servant. 
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ADVENTURE UPON THE CHESAPEAKE 


Of the two dozen species of American wild ducks 
none has a wider celebrity than that known as the can- 
vas back. Its juicy, fine-flavored flesh is greatly es- 
| teemed. 
| The canvas back is not a large duck, rarely exceed- 
ing three pounds in weight. Its head is a uniform deep 
| chestnut color; its breast black; while the back and 

upper part of the wings present a surface of bluish- 

gray, so lined and mottled as to resemble, though very 
| slightly, the texture of canvas; hence the name of the 
bird. 

Shooting the canvas back is extensively practised. 
Various means are employed for its slaughter; decoys 
by means of dogs, duck-boats and disguises of every 
possible kind. The birds themselves are extremely 
shy. They are excellent divers; and when only wound- 
ed, almost always make good their escape. Their shy- 
ness is overcome by their curiosity. A dog placed up- 
on the shore, near where they happen to be, and trained 
to run backwards and forwards, will almost always se- 
duce them within shot. Should the dog himself not 
succeed, a red rag wrapped around his body, or tied to 
his tail, will sometimes bring about the desired result. 

Staying for some days at the house of a planter near 
the mouth of a small river that runs into the Chesa- 
peake, I felt inclined to have a shot at the far-famed 
canvas backs. I accordingly set out one morning for 
that purpose, in a small skiff, with no other companion 
than a cur dog, with which I had been furnished, and 
which was represented to me as one of the best duck- 
dogs in the country. 

Floating and rowing by turns, I came in sight of the 
bay and of flocks of water fowl of different species, 
among which I could recognize the pochards, the can- 
vas backs and the common widgeon. Seeking a con- 
venient place I landed; and, tying the skiff to some 
weeds, proceeded in search of a cover. 

This was soon found—some bushes favored me; and 
having taken my position, I set the dog to his work. 
The brute, however, took but little notice of my words 
and gestures of encouragement. 

I fancied that he had a wild and frightened look, but 
I attributed this to my being partially a stranger to 
him; and was in hopes that, as soon as we became bet- 
ter acquainted, he would work in a different manner. 
I was disappointed, however, as, do what I might, he 
would not go near the water, nor would he perform the 
trick of running to and fro, which I had been assured 
he would be certain todo. On the contrary, he cow- 
ered among the bushes, near where [ had stationed my- 
self, and seemed unwilling to move out of them. Two 
or three times, when I dragged him forward, and mo- 
tioned him toward the water, he rushed back again, 
and ran under the brushwood. 

I was exceedingly provoked with this conduct of the 
dog, the more so that a flock of canvas backs, consist- 
ing of several hundreds, was seated upon the water not 
more than half a mile from theshore. After some time 
spent to no purpose, [ rose from my cover and marched 
back to the skiff. I did not even motion tie dog to 
follow me; and I should have rowed off without him, 
risking the ehances of my friend’s displeasure, but it 
pleased the animal to trot after me without invitation, 
and, on arriving at the boat, to leap into it. I was 
really so provoked that I felt inclined to pitch him out 
again. My vexation, however, gradually left me; and 
I stood up in the skiff, turning over in my mind what 
course [ should pursue next. 

I looked toward the flock of canvas backs. Was 
there no way of approaching them? This question I 
had put to myself for the twentieth time at least, with- 
out being able to answer it to my satisfaction. 

An idea at length flitted across my brain. I had oft- 
en approached common mallards by concealing my 
boat under branches or furze, and then floating down 
upon them, impelled either by the wind or the current 
ofastream. Might not this also succeed with the can- 
vas backs? The flock was in a position to enable me 
todo so. They were to the leeward. The wind would 
carry my skiff towards them. 

I set about cutting some leafy branches that grew 
near, and tying them along the gunwales of my little 
craft. In less than half an hour I pushed her from the 
shore; and no one at a distance would have taken her 
for aught else than a floating raft of brushwood. 

I now pulled quietly out until I had got exactly to 
windward of the ducks, at about half a mile’s distance 
from the edge of the flock. I then took in the paddles 
and permitted the skiff to glide before the wind. The 
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breeze was light, and I was what seemed along time 
drifting within gunshot. 

At last I came within range of a thick clump of the 
ducks. Nothing remained but to poke my gun noise- 
lessly through the bushes, set the cocks of both bar- 
rels, take aim and fire. It was my intention to follow 
the usual plan—that is, fire one barrel at the birds 
while sitting, and give them the second as they rose on 
the wing. 

This intention was carried out the moment after; and 
I had the gratification of seeing some fifteen or twenty 
ducks strewed over the water, at my service. The rest 
of the flock rose into the heavens, and the clapping of 
their wings filled the air with a noise that almost re- 
sembled thunder. 

1 say that there appeared to have been fifteen or twen- 
ty killed; how many I never knew; I never laid my 
hands upon a single bird of them. I became different- 
ly occupied. 

While drifting, my attention had several times been 
attracted by what appeared to be strange conduct on 
the part of my canine companion. He lay cowering in 
the bottom of the boat near the bow, and half covered 
by the bushes; but every now and then he would start 
to his feet, look wildly round, utter a strange whim- 
pering, and then resume his crouching attitude. 

I noticed, moreover, that at intervals he trembled as 
if he was about to shake out his teeth. All this had 
caused me wonder—nothing more. I was too much 
occupied in watching the game to speculate upon causes ; 
I believed, if I formed any belief on the subject, that 
these manceuvres were caused by fear; that the cur had 
never been to sea, and that he was now either sea-sick 
or sea-scared. 

This explanation had hitherto satisfied me, and I 
had thought no more upon the matter. I had scarcely 
delivered my second barrel, however, when my atten- 
tion was anew attracted to the dog; and this time was 
so arrested that in one half-second I thought of noth- 
ing else. The animal had arisen, and stood within 
three feet of me, whining hideously. His eyes glared 
upon me with a wild and unnatural expression, his 
tongue lolled out, and saliva fell copiously from his 
lips. The dog was mad! 

I saw that the dog was mad, as certainly as I saw the 
dog. I had seen mad dogs before, and I knew the 
symptoms well. Fear, quick and sudden, came over 
me. Fear is a tame word; horror, I should call it; and 
the phrase would not be too strong to express my sen- 
sations at that moment. I knew myself to be in a sit- 
uation of extreme peril, and I saw not the way out of 
it. Death—death painful and horrid—appeared to be 
nigh, appeared to confront me, glaring from out the 
eyes of the hideous brute. 

Instinct had caused me to put myself in an attitude 
of defence. My first instinct was a false one. I raised 
my gun, at the same moment manipulating the lock, 
with the design of cocking her. In the confusion of 
terror, I had even forgotten that both barrels were emp- 
ty; that I had just scattered their contents in the sea. 

I thought of reloading; but a movement of the dog 
towards me showed that that would be a dangerous 
experiment; and a third thought or instinct directed 
me to turn the piece in my hand, and defend myself, if 
necessary, with the butt. This instinct was instantly 
obeyed, and in a second’s time I held the piece clubbed 
and ready to strike. I had retreated backward until I 
stood in the stern of the skiff. 

The dog had hitherto lain close up to the bow, but 
after the shots he had sprung up and taken a position 
nearer the centre of the boat. In fact, he had been 
within biting distance of me before I had noticed his 
madness. The position into which I had thus half in- 
voluntarily thrown myself, offered me but a trifling 
security. 

To stand upright in the ship required careful balanc- 
ing; but to fight a mad dog in it without being bitten 
required the skill and adroitness of an acrobat. Should 
the dog spring at me, I knew that any violent exertion 
to fend him off would either cause me to be precipitat- 
ed into the water or would upset the boat. 

I remained for some moments in fearful suspense. I 
was half paralyzed with terror, and uncertain what 
action it would be best to take. I feared that any 
movement would attract the fierce animal, and be the 
signal for him to spring upon me. 

I thought of jumping out of the skiff into the water. 
Icould not wade in it. It was shallow enough—not 
over five fect in depth, but the bottom was soft mud. 
I might sink in the mud. No; I could not have wad- 
ed. The idea was dismissed. To swim to the shore? 
I glanced sideways in that direction; it was nearly half 
a mile distant. I could never reach it, cumbered with 
my clothes. 

I abandoned all hope of escape, at least that might 
arise from any active measures on my part. I could 


do nothing to save myself; My only hope lay in pas-| 


sively awaiting the result. Impressed with this idea, I 
remained motionless as a statue; I moved neither hand 
nor foot from the attitude I had first assumed; I scarce- 
ly permitted myself to breathe, so much did I dread at- 
tracting the further attention of my terrible compan- 
ion, and interrupting the neutrality that existed. 

For some minutes—they seemed hours—this state of 
affairs continued. The dog still stood up, with his fore 
paws raised upon the bench; the oars were among his 
feet. In this position he remained, gazing wildly, 
though it did not appear to me steadily, in my face. 

Several times I thought he was about to spring on 
me; and, although I carefully avoided making any 
movement, I instinctively grasped my gun with a firm- 
er hold. To add to my embarrassment, I saw that I 
was fast drifting seaward! The wind had increased 
and was from the shore. It was impelling the boat 
with considerable velocity, in consequence of the mass 
of bushes acting as sails. Tomy dismay, at less than a 
mile’s distance, ] descried a line of breakers! A side 
glance was sufficient to convince me, that, unless the 
skiff was checked, she would drift upon these in the 
space of ten minutes. 

A fearful alternative now presented itself; I must 
either drive the dog from the oars, or allow the skiff 
to be swamped among the breakers. The latter would 
be certain death, the former offered a chance for life; 
and nerving myself, I instantly resolved to make the 


Whether the dog had read my intention in my eyes, ! 
or observed my fingers taking a firmer clutch of my 

gun, I know not, but at this moment he seemed to 

evince sudden fear, and, dropping down from the seat, 

he ran backward to the bow, and cowered down as be- 

fore. 

My first impulse was to get hold of the oars, for the 

roar of the breakers already filled my ears. <A better 

idea suggested itself immediately after, and that was 

to load my gun. This was a delicate business, but I 

set about it with all the caution I could command. I 

kept my eyes fixed upon the animal, and felt the pow- 

der, the wadding and the shot into the muzzle. 

I succeeded in loading one barrel, and fixing the cap. 

As Ihad now something upon which I could rely, I 
proceeded with more confidence, and loaded the second 
barrel with greater care, the dog eyeing me all the 
while. Had madness not obscured his intelligence, he 
would, no doubt, have interrupted my manipulations; 
as it was, he remained still until both barrels were 
loaded, capped and cocked. 

Thad no time to spare; the breakers werenigh; their 
hoarse “‘sough”’ warned me of their terrible proximi- 
ty; a minute more, and the little skiff would be danc- 
ing among them like a shell, or sunk forever. Not a 
moment was to be lost, and yet I had to proceed with 
caution. I raised the gun slowly to my shoulder. He 
started towards me as I fired. I scarcely heard the re- 
port, on account of the roaring of the sea; but I saw 
the dog roll over, kicking violently. I saw a livid 
patch, over his ribs, where the shot had entered in a 
clump. This would, no doubt, have proved sufficient; 
but to make sure, I sent the contents of the second bar- 
rel through the ribs of the miserable brute. His kick- 
ing ended almost instantly, and he lay dead in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

I dropped my gun and flew to the oars; it was a 
close “shave;” the skiff was already in white water, 
and dancing like a feathers but with a few strokes I 
succeeded in backing her out, and then heading her 
away from the breakers. I pulled in a direct line for 
the shore. I thought not of my canvas backs—they 
had floated, by this time, I neither knew nor cared 
whither. The sharks might have them for me. My 
only care was to get away from the scene as quickly as 
possible, determined never again to go duck-shooting 
with a cur for my companion. 





For the Companion. 
THE FIRST AND LAST TEARS, 

During the present century there sprung up a city, 
as if by magic, ina rural district of New England, 
making wild lands, with here and there a humble 
home, its suburbs. About five miles from it there was 
a group of four or five comfortable cottages, whose 
owners had built there for the purpose of logging, and 
sawing their logs near home. — 

The largest and best of these cottages was owned by 
a Mr. Talcott, who, though an intelligent and sensible 
man, had never mingled at all in the world, and had 
very little idea of the education of his three daughters. 

The two eldest were fine, buxom girls in the full 
glory of health, and with almost masculine strength. 
They evidently regarded toil as their lot, and were well 
satisfied with it. They were capable, as well as strong, 
and their home was a model of neatness and order. 

But Mary Talcott, the youngest of the good man’s 
daughters, seemed like a being of another race. When 
gighteen years old she was tall and graceful, and wore 
an air of ease and refinement rarely met in the gay 
world. Her voice was low and musical, her manners 
very gentle, and her disposition so sweet that no one 
wondered at her receiving such consideration and ad- 
miration from parents and sisters. 

As she grew up, she was allowed to gather flowers 
and to read—if she chanced to get a new book—while 
the other girls toiled; but she played as if it were her 
right to do so, and they worked as if that was their 
chosen mission. 

There was always a latent fire in the girl’s heart, a 
striving after something she could not attain, and 
could not even comprehend. She craved knowledge 
more than bread, but her proud parents thought her 
very wise even then, and could not understand her 
strange longing. 

When building commenced in the new city, all the 
lumber in the region was demanded, and strangers often 
came up to the mills on business with Mr. Talcott. As 
there was no public place of entertainment, he used 
hospitably to put up their horses and invite them- 
selves into dinner. 

Then Mary began to feel that neither their house 
nor their dress wasto her mind; but more keenly than 
this did she feel that her family, including herself, 
were far behind other people in intelligence. She be- 
gan to read over again the old books in the house, and 
callfor more. And she resolved to be like other people. 

She announced to her father that she was now going 
into the berry pasture, with the girls, and that she 
meant to earn enough to buy a parlor carpet, and white 
curtains, and six books. 

Surely this was an innocent ambition, and the family 
saw that it was only reasonable, now that the world 
was coming out to meet them who bad never sought it. 

“You stay in the house, Molly, and sew for mother,” 
said the kind father, “and some day you and I will go 
to Boston and buy a carpet.” 

And they did take a journey together, the wonders of 
which were little less to Mary than were those seen by 
Baron Munchausen, to the unbelieving world. 

They brought home two carpets, and a sofa, and six 
mahogany chairs, and a marble top table, and a 
“whatnot;” and new bonnets, and dresses; and, what 
was more than all to Mary, six books she had never 
read. And she began to study, as well as to read, and 
asked the strangers who came there about the expense 
of going to @hool. 

The fiist step now at home, was to take down the 
plank which had been laid across two reserved butter 
tubs, for a step at the front door; for, as no one had 
ever gonesin or out that way regular steps seemed a 
useless extravagance. Then green blinds were put on 
the windows, and when all was arranged, it was really 
a tasteful little home, both within and without. 








attack 


and a new one to be erected by a company of men in-|! 
terested in furnishing lumber for the buildings to be 
erected on the site of the newly planned city. 

A young man came out to superintend the work on 
the latter, and after having rude, but comfortable shan- 
ties built, where his men could board, he induced Mr. 
Talcott to take him into his family. 

He was a well-bred and intelligent young mechanic, 
who, by strict attention to his business, and skill in 
managing other men, had risen to be a master-builder 
before he was twenty-eight years old. 

His coming brought new light to the house. He 
brought books, and a flute, and sheet music. He took 
two magazines, and managed some way to get a daily 
paper—often it was by sending a boy five miles on 
horseback for it. He put up shelves in his low-roofed 
chamber, which he filled with books, and graced the 
whitewashed wall with chaste engravings neatly 
framed, “‘to make it look like home,” he said. 

Since his good mother had died, and left him to 
breast the tide of life alone, he had had’ no home but 
such as he made for himself, and that home he always 
carried with him wherever he went, so that he was 
never a stranger any where; books were his company 
when he could not find people to his mind. 

His treasures were now thrown open to the family, 
aud good, plodding Talcott—who confessed that the 
only books he ever read in his life were the Bible, 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson Crusoe—noy spcnt his 
evenings reading to himself, in audible whispers, such 
books from his boarder’s shelves as he could compre- 
hend. 

One evening when the young man was out, he came 
down with “Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises” in 
his hand, and said to his wife,— 

“T shouldn’t be surprised, mother, to hear that Mr. 
Craig was a ‘professor,’ for so many of his books are 
religious, and his Bible always lies open, and looks 
pretty well used up,—as if he read it.” 

“If that’s so,” said the gentle woman, “he must think 
he’s fell among hea here; for our Bible’s been 
missing this six mon and I keep forgetting to hunt 
it up.” 

“I know where it is, mother,” replied Talcott. “Molly 
keeps it in- her room, and she reads it too, for when we 
was a-going that long trip to Boston, she told me how 
bad she felt at our leadin’ such careless lives, though 
for the life o’ me, I can’t see where she’s ever been to 
get such notions!” 

“Why, she’s been to the meetings in the schoolhouse, 
hasn’t she?” asked the mother, ‘and I remember my- 
self now, how stirred up she was the time that Hanner 
Cummins died. Don’t you remember how she teased 
you to pray, because she got a notion she’d die young, 
and so wanted religion?” 

“Sartin, I do, now you mention it. But she was only 
a child then, and I thought she was scarey, after seeing 
her little playfellow put into the ground. But I 
shouldn’t wonder if she’s kept up them feelin’s, for she 
will go to meetin’, rain or shine, while the others won’t 
go unless it’s fine enough to wear their best bunnits 
and to hist up their parasols.” 

The mother sighed, and it was a long, deep, anxious 
sigh. 

‘“‘What’s all that about?” asked the husband. 

“O, nothing,” replied Mrs. Talcott. “I was only 
thinking that many a child has been taken away from 
its parents, and I can’t say I think Molly’s tough, like 
Harrit and Em’line. She looks more like a sperrit than 
a cretir, to me, and always did from the cradle. It 
has never seemed to me that she come to the right 
place,—to rough it among the pine logs, with coarse, 
tough folks like us.” 

“We aint coarse, you aint, at any rate, mother. But 
we be careless, and I guess we might as well turn over 
a new leaf and begin a better life.” 

And from that good hour a new day dawned on the 
Talcott family, and indeed on the whole settlement. 
Instead of a monthly sermon from an itinerant preach- 
er, they thenceforward had one weekly, from a good 
man, who divided his Sabbaths between two such 
neighborhoods, five miles apart. 

We know nothing of what led to it during the long 
winter months of evening school, when George Craig 
was teacher and Mary his scholar, but we know that 
when the violets began to peep up from their wintry 
beds, preparations were being made for a wedding at 
Mr. Talcott’s! 

The good man had been another journey to Boston 
to buy the outfit; but this time the rosy “Em’line”’ 
was his companion, for Molly, who was to be the bride, 
thought the ride too hard and too long for her. 


have nothing gay or flashy, but all good and plain. 


a cage for the bird he had been lucky enough to catch.” 


even this. 


triumph. 


the home where none faint and grow weary. 


cough to disturb others. 


strengthen the patient. 


She cared little about her new wardrobe, but left it 
in the hands of her sisters, with the one injunction to 


In the meantime young Craig had his cellar dug and 
stoned, and the lumber drawn for a frame; for as good 
Talcott said, with tears in his eyes, “‘he was building 


But happy as the young girl seemed in the new sun- 
beam which had fallen on her pathway, and fully sat- 
isfied as she was with the love of a strong and noble 
heart, her mind seemed engrossed with thoughts above 


The new house and the silk dress—the first one ever 
worn in her family—were talked of pleasantly, but as 
if they were minor joys to that which lay beyond that 
hour which all her simple friends regarded as one of 


There had opened clearly before her, during the last 
few months, a vision “of the house not made with 
hands;” of the robes washed and made white, and of 


As the spring wore on, her forehead and temples, al- 
ways pure as marble, assumed a strange transparency; 
her eye shone with unwonted brilliancy, and a rose 
tint, unknown to her cheek before, gave a terror to her 
beauty. But there was no pain to distract her, and no 


It was “nothing but weakness,” they all said at 
home, but the eye of love took alarm at length, anda 
physician, skilled in our New England scourge,’ was 
brought many miles to see and prescribe something to 





with Mary sitting beside him at table; for she had ney. 
er given up her place there for a day. 
When he drove eff, the men at the mill and th. 
neighbors were alive with anxiety to know what he had 
said. But as the doors were closed and all was quiet, 
none had the boldness to intrude. 
When an hour had passed, young Craig came forth 
slowly with his head bowed and his face ashen pale 
His men were on ladders clapboarding the COttage 
which had risen with such charms before his imaging. 
tion, and which he had invested, before a stone wa 
laid in the foundation, with such stores of happiness, 
“Brown,” he said, to his foreman, “come down, anj 
put away your ladders. Stop the other men and let 
them rest to-day. Some man who wants a house yij 
finish this,—J never shall.” 
There was no more work done in the settlement tha 
day. The water rushed idly around the wheel, for je 
who fed the mill with logs sat with his head bowed ang 
his arms folded. He was no kin to the smitten child; 
but he was a man with a father’s heart. 
In Talcott’s house there was perfect quiet, for sh 
who had always reigned supreme there was herself 
calm and bade others be so. She saw no terror jp 
death, felt no disappointment in giving up life. 
Few philosophers have ever met death so bravely 4; 
did this frail and tender child. Her only requegs 
were, “Don’t take me to any fine cemetery, but bury 
me here among you; and don’t let mother and father 
be lonely, but all three of you remain here and cop. 
fort them; and thank God for my happy life and joy. 
ful death. I am only a tired child going to sleep,” 
One week after the doctor had dashed the hopes ¢! 
the famiJy, this child of love fell asleep. When th 
stricken father stood before a minister in the adjacent 
city, he said,— 
“T needn’t have come for you myself, sir, for I hay 
ascore of friends who would have gladly come. By 
this is the last thing I can do for my baby; and I wan. 
ed to come myself. I shall place her in the coffin, anj 
we two—that poor young man and I—shall lower he 
into the grave ourselves; we couldn’t give up thi 
work to strange hands. 
The minister rode out a little before the hour set for 
the funeral, that he might have a season alone with 
the mourners, in whose simple story he had been » 
deeply interested.. 
The poor father led him into the little parlor whid 
had lately so gladdened that young heart, and bak 
him look on the sweet dead face. Under the long, dat 
lashes of each closed eye lay a crystal tear, as if from 
there by the cold finger of death. 
“There, sir,” sobbed out the poor man, “are the fit 
tears—to call tears—she ever shed. She give up lit 
with her parents and sisters, and all her grand pre 
pects’”—they were very grand in his view—“withouts 
sigh!” She kept us all‘up with her holy talk, so the 
we couldn’t believe she was going. But just at the las 
when we stood around her, she fixed her eyes on hi 
that she loved better than us, and they filled with te 
the only tears she ever shed after she left her craik 
They rolled down her cheeks and he wiped them avy 
with his own hand. Then she smiled on him, suc 
sweet smile; and she was gone. These tears stood 
der the lids when she was ready for the grave, ani 
said, ‘They were shed for him; let them remain the 
to show him how she pitied him.’ ” 
And after a solemn service, that beautiful form 
conveyed in an open wagon, covered with a buf 
robe, to the little graveyard, enclosed with a 1 
stone wall, and laid to rest under a dark old pine tt 
and the father and the lover filled up the grave wil 
their own hands. 
In the course of years the water power was dive 
and the mills were removed, so that this little setl 
ment never increased as men had predicted; and! 
stranger riding through it wonders at the heavy 
railing which surrounds a little space in the rudeg 
yard, and still more at the tasteful monument wil 
bears the name of “Mary.” J. D.C 


SNAKES IN AUSTRALIA. 

In the river Don there were plenty of black fish, 
I never had much sport there. A fat old fellow, ¢ 
Charlie, whom we employed to bake the bread for 
little settlement, was oné€e fishing in the Don, and 
the fish which he had caught at his side. Present! 
looked round and saw a large snake, as bold as } 
quietly engaged in eating the produce of his lint. 
mortal terror, Charlie jumped into the water, ¥ 
was narrow though deep, scrambled across to the? 
bank, and left the snake in possession of the field. 

I was one day walking alongside of Tom, the bu 
driver, when he said,— 

“Just watch my bullocks; they always shy 
they pass that old stump.” 

Sure enough they did so. A few days afters! 
black snake, seven feet long, was seen to go inl 
stump. The stump was grubbed up, when the § 
was found and killed. The black snake grows 
great size, but is not poisonous. It is, howevél, 
irritable. Two laborers were engaged to pull dow! 
old kangaroo fence, (a fence made of logs and li 
trees rolled together is so styled) when a great! 
snake came out and chased them, so they det! 
right across the field, although they fled in term! 


Be 


A LOBSTER AT DINNER. 

A writer in a foreign paper thus pleasantly ™ 
the habits of this peculiar shell-fish : 

A lobster is a particular fellow in his food. I 
been watching one in my large marine aqu in 
a portion of food be thrown down to him, he # 
ately sets his long horns at work to ascertain the 
abouts of his dinner. If he does not like it he# 
pushes it away, with the attitude of an epica® 
bids the waiter to take away a plate of meat} 
not fancy. If the food is agreeable to him hem" 
it, moving his jaws in a peculiar way, like 4 
making a blanket. He tears his food into larg 
leaving the actual pounding to be done by the ™ 
culiar*internal teeth which are found in the» 
the stomach. 











Soon the saw-mill of Mr. Talcott had to be enlarged, 


’ 
; 


He spent two hours at the cottage, and dined there, 


When a lobster goes out for exercise, and is 
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particular hurry, he carries his great claws in front of 
pim well away from the ground. He “‘walks” upon the 
little legs which are underneath his body, while he 
xeeps his horns moving in front of his nose, like a 
plind man tapping the flags with his stick, as he plods 
along, led by his dog; hence I conclude the lobster is 
short-sighted. If the least thing alarms him hescuttles 
packward on his little legs, which move with the rap- 
jdity of the legs of the centipede. If he does not go 
fast enough in this way he suddenly snaps his tail 
towards him, like a man suddenly closing his hand, 
and. flies backward with a jerk, like an India-rubber 
pand snapped in half. He always goes into his cave 
tail foremost, and he takes the most wonderfully good 
shots at the entrance. I really think the lobster must 
have an eye in his tail somewhere. 

Our pet lobster is not willing that the secrets of her 
toilet should be exposed to vulgar gaze, so the first 
night she was in the tank she artfully collected cockle 
and oyster shells, and made a trench round herself, 
after the fashion of the Romans when they took pos- 
session of a hill-top. A branch of seaweed forms a 
canopy over her head, and there she is at this minute, 
in ahouse of her own making, a regular “compound 
householder” with no taxes to pay. 
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OUR LITTLE NEWSBOY. 





Hurrying to catch a certain car, at a certain corner, | \ 


Jate one stormy night, I was suddenly arrested by the 
sight of a queer-looking bundle lying in a doorway. 

‘Bless my heart, it’s a child! O John, I’m afraid 
he’s frozen!’’ I exclaimed to my brother, as we both 
bent over the bundle. 

Such a little fellow as he was, in the big, ragged coat; 
such a tired, baby face, under the fuzzy cap; sucha 
purple little hand, still holding fast a few papers; such 
apathetic sight altogether was the boy, lying on the 
stone step, with the snow drifting over him, that it was 
impossible to go by. 

“He is asleep, but he’ll freeze if left so long. Here, 
wake up, my boy, and go home as fast as you can,” 
cried John, with a gentle shake and a very gentle voice; 
for the memory of a dear little lad, safely tucked up at 
home, made him fatherly kind to the small vagabond. 

The moment he was touched the boy tumbled up, 
and before he was half awake began his usual cry, with 
an eye to business. Rey 

“Paper, sir? Herald!—Transkip! Last’”— a great 

pe swallowed up the “last edition;” and he stood 

linking at us like a very chilly young owl. 

“Py buy ’em all, if you'll go home, my little chap; 
it’s high time you were abed,” said John, whisking the 
damp papers into one pocket and his purse out of 
another, as he spoke. 

“All of ’em?—why there’s six!” croaked the boy, for 
he was hoarse as a raven. 

“Never mind, I can kindle the fire with ’em. Put 
that in your pocket and trot home as fast as possible.” 

“Where do you live?’ I asked, picking up the fifty 
cents that fell from the little fingers, too benumbed to 
hold it. 

“Mills Court, out of Hanover. Cold, aint it?” said 
the boy, blowing on his purple hands, and sopping 
feebly, from one leg to the other, to take theh tiffness 
out. 

“He can’t go all that way in this storm—such a mite, 
and so used up with cold and sleep—John.” 

“Of course he can’t; we'll put him in a car,” began 
John, when the boy wheezed out,— 

“No; ve got to wait for Sam. He’ll be along as 
soon’s the theatre’s done. He said he would; and so 
I’m waitin’.” 

“Who is Sam?” I asked. 

“He’s the feller [lives with. I aint got any folks, 
and he takes care o’ me.” 

“Nice care, indeed; leaving a baby like you to wait 
for him here such a night as this,” I said, crossly. 

“OQ, he’s good to me, Sam is; though he does knock 
me round sometimes, when I aint spry. The big fellers 
shoves me back, you see; and I gets cold, and can’t 
sing; soI don’t sell my papers, and has to work ’em 
off late.” 

“Hear the child talk! One would think he was six- 
teen, instead of six,”’ I said, half laughing. 

“Pm most ten. Hi! aint that a oner?” cried the boy, 
as a gust of sleet slapped him in the face, when he 
peeped to see if Sam was coming. “Hullo! the lights 
isout! Why, the play’s done, and the folks gone; and 
Sam’s forgot me.” 

It was very evident that Sam had forgotten his little 
protege; and astrong desire to shake Sam possessed 
me 


“No use waitin’ any longer; and now my papers is 
sold Laint afraid to ge home,” said the boy, stepping 
down like a little old man with the rheumatism, and 
preparing to trudge away through the storm. 

“Stop a bit, my little Casabianca; acar will be along 


yourself over there,” said John, with the purple hand 
in his. 

“My name’s Jack Hill, not Cassy Banks, please, sir,” 
said the little party, with dignity. 

——_. you had your supper, Mr. Hill?” asked John, 
ughing. 

“I had some peanuts, and two sucks of Joe’s orange; 
but it wasn’t very fillin’,” he said, gravely. 

“I should think not. Here! one stew; and be quick, 
Please,” cried John, as we sat down in a warm corner 
of the confectioner’s, opposite. 

While little Jack shovelled in the hot oysters,—with 
his eyes shutting 7 now and then in spite of him- 
self—we looked at him, and thought again of little 
Rosy-face at home, safe in his warm nest, with mother- 
love watching over him. Nodding toward the ragged, 
grimy, forlorn little creature, dropping asleep over his 
7 like a tired baby, I said,— 

“Can you imagine our Freddy out alone at this hour, 
trying to ‘work off’ his papers, because afraid to go 
home till he has?” 

_ “Yd rather not try,” answered brother John, wink- 
ing hard, as he stroked the little head beside him, which, 
by-the-by, looked like a very ragged yellow door-mat. 
I think brother John winked hard, but I can’t be sure, 
for I know I did; and for a minute there seemed to be 
a dozen little newsboys dancing before my eyes. 

“There goes our car, and it’s the last,” said John, 
looking at me. 

“Let it go, but don’t leave the boy; “and I frowned 
at John for hinting such a thing. 

“Here is his car. Now, my lad, bolt your last oys- 
ter, and come on.” 

“Good-night, ma’am! Thankee, sir!” croaked the 
— little voice, as the child was caught up in 

ohn’s strong hands and set down on the car-step. 

With a word to the conductor and a small business 
transaction, we left Jack coiled up in a corner to fin- 
ish his nap as tranqguilly as if it wasn’t midnight, and 
rd hye round” might not await him at his jour- 

8 end. 

Wedidn’t mind the storm much as we plodded home; 
and when I told the story to Rosy-face, next day, his 
interest quite reconciled me to the sniffs and sneezes of 

cold. : 

“If I saw that r little boy, Aunt Weedy, I’d love 
him lots!” said Freddy, with ¢ world of pity ia 
beautiful child’s eyes. $s ar 

And, poe yom Hy others also would be kind to lit 
fde Jack and such as he, I tell the story. 

When busy fathers hurry home at night, I hope 


“shoved back;” the feeble ones, who grow hoarse and 
can’t “sing out;” the shabby ones, who evidently have 
only forgetful Sams to care for them; and the hungry 
looking ones, who don’t get what is “‘fillin’.”” Forlove 
of the little sons and daughters safe at home, say a 
kind word, buy a paper, even if you don’t want it; and 
never pass by, leaving them to sleep forgotten in the 
streets at midnight, with no pillow but a stone, no 
coverlid but the pitiless snow, and not even a tender- 
hearted robin to drop leaves ovcr them.—Merry’s Mu- 
seum. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt P 
The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 








A LETTER TO A GOOSE. 


[RENE EARLE is a deafand dumb boy, <A few years ago 
he went away from home io a school where many deafand 
dumb children learn to talk with their hands and to read in 


books. Rene often thought of his home, and amused him- 
self by writing letters to the different objeets which here- 
membered. One of these letters is given below.—Ep.] 

+ 


My DeEar OLD GOOSE: 

I have been thinking of you much to-day. 

I am going to write a letter to you. 

I hope that you will get it and you will sitin your 
small house and be happy to read it. 

Your house was made by me a few years ago. I love 
you very much. 

Some years ago I lived at home and I often saw you 
swim in the river. I wished that you would swim into 
the middle of the water, but you liked to eat near the 
land. ’ 

One afternoon I went to the barn, and I brushed 
the old horse while you 

- walked near me. 
_ Tsaw that you looked 
at me. I thought that 
you loved me very much. 

I went to the meal-box 
and gave you some meal. 
| I then went from the 

barn to my house. I 
saw my brother carrying 
eggs into the house. 

, ~ee They were hen’s eggs. 
He showed them to my mother. My brother saw you 
come and sit in the hay in front of our large house. 
He was glad to carry about ten eggs and give them to 
you. 

You sat upon the hen’s eggs and brooded them with 
your wings and feathers. 

We liked to see you, and I thought that the eggs 
would become young goslings after some weeks. 

One day my mother told me to go to you. I could 
not see any goslings hid under your wings. Two of 
them ran out from under you 
and I saw that they were chick- 
ens! I wondered at them! I 
ran and told my mother that 
the eggs became chickens! 

My brother gave you meal = >~ 
upon the ground. I said to - 
him that we must be careful, so that a cat’should not 
catch and eat the chickens. He counted them and told 
me they were ten. 

The next day I went and counted them and they were 
nine! I was sorry that one was lost. I searched for 
it but Icould not find it. I thought that perhaps a 
bad cat had eaten it. I told my brother. He returned 
to them and he counted them. He found they were 
nine. He told my mother. She said to him, “Perhaps 
a weazel caught it.” 

We carried you and your chickens into the wood- 
shed. I think that now they are growing hens. I 
shall go home and see you and them next summer. 

Your loving master, 
Rene EARLE. 
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THE LITTLE SAMARITAN. 


Daisies and buttercups, yellow and white, 
Sprang up by the roadside cool, 
Over which, her footsteps buoyant and light, 
Jennie along to her school. 
And tripping along, she thought of the words. 
Her father that morning had read, 
Of the poor man who “‘fell among thieves’’ by the way, 
Who wounded and left him half dead. 


She thought of the Priest and the Levite who passed 
So hap ome and ecornfully bys 

Of the kindly Samaritan, coming at last, 
Who heeded humanity’s cry; 

Who bound up his wounds and bore him away 
To a place of safety and rest; 

And the words of the Saviour, ‘do like unto him, 
If thou wouldst be happy and blest.” 


Jennie, wishing to do as the Saviour had bid, 
Looked ’round her, half hoping to find, 

Somewhere in the bushes, a wounded man hid, 
That she might be loving and kind; 

But nothing so sad met the little girl’s gaze, 
And with the least bit of a sigh, 

Jennie said, in her heart, “It must be that Christ 





A little girl, dressed very tid 








fhey’ll buy their papers of the small boys who get 


Didn’t mean it for such ones as I.” 


Just then Jennie saw, coming down from the street, 
With a countenance smiling and bland, 

and neat, 
Witha — of milk in her hand; 

But in looking at Jennie her footing she missed, 
And fell with a cry to the ground; 

While Jennie ran quickly, with sweet, loving words 
Of pity tincere and profound. 


‘Are you hurt?” she inquired ; “but your pitcher is whole, 
How could you so careful be?’”’ 

The little girl answered, “I’m not hurt at all, 
But I’ve spoiled n= new dress, only see;’”’ 

And tears started out from her beautiful eyes 
Like drops in an April rain; 

“Never mind it,’’ said Jennie, ‘‘I’}] make it all right; 
This sand, I am sure, will not stain.” 


Then she drew from her pocket her handkerchief clean, 
Made wet in the stream by the way, 
And rubbed it ’till not a dark spot could be seen, 
And smoothed all the wrinkles away. 
“It will dry in the sun as you go,” added she, 
“And perhaps you had best hurry home, 
For some one, it may’be, is waiting for you, 
And wondering why you don’t come.” 


“O, yes! ’tis my grandma, and what will she say, 
(And tears came starting anew,) 
When she finds I’ve wasted the milk by the way? 
I am sure I don’t know what to do.’’ 
Jennie pondered a moment—the school-bell would ring 
In a very short time, she was sure, 
She would not have time to go back to her home, 
To be tardy she could not endure. 


“T’ll tell you,” she said, “little girl, what to do; 
You see that white cottage so fair, 
By roses and lilacs half hidden from view? 
Well, my own darling mother lives there, 
And do you go to her and tell of the loss 
With which you have happened to meet; 
And tell her that Jennie was sure she would fill 
Your pitcher with milk new and sweet.” 


When Jennie went home to her > ad that day 
She met her mamma at the doof, 

Who said, ‘‘You’ve relieved one in want by the way; 
Quite a little Samaritan, sure.’’ 

“O, am I, dear mother!’’ cried Jennie, with joy, 
“Is that what it means? Is it true? 

O, I am so glad, for almost every day 
For some one I something can do.” 


“Yes, Jennie, my darling,’ her mother replied, 
“This is all that the Saviour demands, 
To ~— perfect love in our hearts for a guide, 
And have willing, obedient hands; 
And daily and hourly, if we will but watch, 
We may do something loving and kind, 
For parents or playmates, for neighbors or friends, 
And the promised reward we shall find.” 
Schoolday Visitor. 
es 


BLANCHE is but two years old, and is very partial to 
very well buttered bread. One day, after her mother 
had been telling her the story of “Little Red Riding 
Hood and the Wolf,” she sat in deep study for a few 
moments, and then asked, “Mamma, did wolf eat Little 
Red Ridin’ Hood up wit’out any butter?” 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





1 am composed of 11 letters. 

My 10, 8, 2 none should speak or act. 

My 6, 11, 5, 1, 7 is a town in a foreign country. 

My 3, 7, 5, 9, 4 is a cape in Africa. 

My whole is a good maxim for all. E. 0. W. 


3. 


When whole, I’m found a the plain, 
Mixed among the hundred slain, 
Whose still arms some hours ago 

Held me fierce against the foe. 


But deprive me of my head, 
Then I love dear peace instead; 
And beneath the garden wall, 
"Tis my duty oft to fall. 


Take away my head once more, 
I’m not what I was before; 
But on all the human race 
Have my stated resting-place. 


4. 


In what manner can a person reckon up how much the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, up to 60, amount to, when added to- 
gether, without adding them up either in your head or 


upon paper? 
—— 5. mE 


Cross-Word Enigma. 


My first is in Spain, but not in France; 
My second’s in skip, but not in dance; 
My third is in lard, but not in oil; 

.My fourth is in roast, but not in boil; 
My fifth is in king, but not in queen; 
My whole is in fire, but not in steam; 


My /irst is an artiele of dress worn by most persons, m 
se is the abbreviation of a man’s name, and my who 
is used to take off my first. 


Conundrums, 
What two female names express a chemist? Ann Eliza, 
analizer. 


Why isa er by the 12.50 train very likely to be too 
late? It will be 10 to 1 if he catches it. 

What is the political character of a water-wheel? Revo- 
lutionary. ¥ 

When are politicians particularly sweet? When they are 
candidates, (candied dates.) 

bate is my inkstand like the leaning tower of Pisa? Be- 
cause its ink-lined, (inclined.) 

What is that which strikes itself frequently, and yet does 
itself no ag td A clock. 

Why are rent trees like different dogs? Each has ite 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
A Greater, (grater. 
Cheistophes Columbus. 
Willow. ° 
Earn m 


before you spend it. 
Madam, 4 
Magi — 


&e. 
Ararat — Russia—Idyl—Oligarchy, Manio— 


Aor ory 
rere s 





They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 


up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Peneils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to a& PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, a8 tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 
of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be exoel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be oo-tly and 
beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtrin one. 


Your labor cannot be lost, 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, afd, in addition, the prospect 
of a most gratifying Prussnr—if you PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to sedure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get mew subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watohes, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present, was sixteen. 


This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE!. 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not ‘o new subscr’- 
bers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Tas ComMPANION and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be rade 
in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extc ad the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon asitissecured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions »egin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number 0: 
new names, so as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 


. 


_ TERMB: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If no 
paid for in advance, $1,50. . 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance; 
$1,765 if not paid in advance. 

Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notity us by 
letter. Payment ef arrearages must be made before the paper is 
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ALY. 


discontinued. 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents. . 
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- TERMS. 
The price of 

the Com- | 
panion is | 
year, strictly | 
In advanee, | 

If payment | 
Is delayed af- | 
ter the com- 
mencement of 
the subscrip- 
bh. tion year, 
-* $1.50 must | 

invariably be | 
paid. | 

Papers by Car 
riers, $1.50 in | 
advance, 
New subscrip- | 
tions can commence at any 
time during the year, | 
DISCONTINUANCES.—The 
= Publishers must be notified by letter, 
when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 

Papers will not be stopped until all arrearages are paid. 

Above all, never forget, In addressing the Publishers, to give 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- 
wise your name cannot be found upon our books. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 













For the Companion. 


THE QUAKER CITY, 
SHEN THROUGH NEW ENGLAND SPECTACLES. 


I think it is about twenty years since, in my school 
days, my geography first told me that Philadelphia 
was settled by the Quakers, and that it was there the 
independence of the United States was declared. Re- 
cently I have learned some other things respecting the 
city which are not “down in the books.” It is possi- 
ble a description of some of them may interest the read- 
ers of the Companion who have read the books but 
have never seen the city. 

The most popular mode of conveyance in all our large 
cities is the horse cars. These pass, generally, only 
through the principal streets; but in Philadelphia the 
routes of the “Street Passenger Cars,” as they are 
called, are so arranged and systematized that a person 
can go by them in almost any direction. 

Suppose we enter one. When the conductor comes 
for the fare, very likely, if you follow the example 
of other passengers, you will ask for “a quarter’s 
worth of tickets.” He will take from his pocket 
a little brown paper envelope, tear off one end, 
so as to appropriate to himself one ticket, and then 
hand to you what remains of the envelope and its 
contents. Instead of printed squares of card or paper, 
stich as are used in some other cities, you will find in- 
side the torn envelope, three round, shining, black loz- 
enges, made of India rubber, and stamped with the 
name of the car in which you may happen to be. 
These are very neat and convenient. They will serve 
you on any of the street cars, as fares to any part of 
the city. 

Philadelphia covers a large territory. To go to the 
end of the route of almost any of the passenger cars is 
a long and tiresome ride. The streets all look alike. 
The houses are generally built after the same model. 
They are made of very red brick, and invariably have 
white doors and white marble steps, and the windows 
of the lower story are always protected by heavy board 
shutters, which are also painted white. There are no 
hills to break the view, and no sudden and unexpected 
turns to bewilder you; for miles all is straight, level, 
and terribly monotonous. 





and interest a stranger; but if I wanted to delight a 
party of children, I should take them to the Fairmount 


Water-works, by which the city is supplied with wa- 


r. 

The Reservoir into which the water from the Schuyl- 
kill is forced, is at the top of a beautiful hill. It is ap- 
proached by paths winding around, terrace above ter- 
race, with fanciful little rustic arbors at every turn, and 
such pretty, quaint devices for drinking fountains 
peeping out here, there and everywhere, that I should 
think the children would fancy themselves thirsty all 
the time, for the pleasure of drinking at them. 

At the foot of the hill, on one side, is the Wire Sus- 
pension Bridge, a marvel to stranger eyes; on the oth- 
er side is a little Grecian temple overlooking the broad 
Falls and the rocks below, which adventurous boys 
climb to fish for “suckers.” All about and beyond 
stretches a large pleasure park, with broad carriage 
drives and narrow foot-paths, encircling grass plots 
and bright flower beds, and what would interest the 
boys more than trees or flowers, the veritable log cabin 
which was Gen. Grant’s headquarters at City Point. 
After the war, Gen. Grant gave it to Mr. Stuart, the 
President of the Christian Commission, who afterwards 
presented it to the city of Philadelphia. 

Everywhere are rustic seats and grassy knolls where 
you can sit and overlook the river, and listen to the 
splash of the Falls, the roar of the immense water 
wheels, and the shouts and laughter of children at 
play. 

Taken altogether, d think if I were but a child again 
I should ask no greater delight than perfect freedom 
for a long, bright summer day in the beautiful Park at 
Fairmount. 








VARIETY. 





EVENING AT HOME. 


Do you never think for a Tnoment, m: boy, 
As the long winter evenings go nd come, 

Of the anxious hopes and harrowing feats 
That are gathered about your name at home? 


Have you never seen, in your mother’s face, 
A look that you cannot quite understand— 

And sorrow in your sister’s voice sometimes, 
Or a tremor in your loving father’s hand? 


et never think, when away from home, 
the hearts that are thinking so often of you? 
You may not be far, but the distance is great 

To the friends that are faithful, fond and true? 


There are so many dangers in waiting, my boy, 
So many snares as you go and come— 
And there’s only one place that is really safe, 
And that, my boy, you must know, is your home! 


There, your mother is baeany | waiting for you, 
As she draws her chair to the evening light, 
And your father and sister are wishing for you, 

O, keep them not waiting a moment to-night! 


For soon the evenings will all be spent; 
Your father and mother are growing old; 
O, quicken your steps as they wait for you, boby— 
Ere the light goes out and the hearth is cold! 
Schoolday Visitor. 


——_ +o —___ 
AN AWKWARD ANTAGONIST. 


I had just commenced reloading my gun when I heard 
a loud straggling volley from the top of the hill where 
my friends were posted, and almost immediately it was 
followed by a shriek from the native, whom I saw make 
a spring into the jungle just in time to avoid the charge 
of a huge female bear, who came rushing down the 
watercourse in a most ferocious manner. 

I was directly in her path, and with a roar she made 
right at me. I let drive at her head with my only bar- 
rel that had not been discharged, but it failed to stop 
her, and she knocked me down and was on me ina 
twinkling of aneye. The slope of the hill was steep, 
and we both of us rolled over and over several times. 

I was almost breathless, when another native rushed 
on her with his bill-hook, and endeavored: to attract 
her attention. Luckily she could not bite at all, as my 
shot had broken her snout and lower jaw to pieces; but 





Upon some of the broad window shutters that stare at 
youin white lines along the streets, are placed strips 
of ribbon or crape that flutter in the wind. Sometimes 
these are black and sometimes white. They indicate 
that a member of the family has died within a few 
months. If a young person, narrow white ribbon is 
added to the black ribbon or crape. If an infant, white 
crape and ribbons instead of black are used. 

One thing which I am afraid we shall never see in 
New England, will attract your attention and give you 
pleasure. Very many of the walls are covered with a 
luxuriant growth of English Ivy. It is hardy, and 
looks out from its snowy covering bright and green in 
the coldest days of winter. It climbs from window to 
window, needing so support but such as it finds for 
itself in the interstices of the brick walls, and garlands 
the chimneys, and droops from the edge of the roof, in 
a manner perfectly wonderful to one who has never 
seen it except on a small trellis in a parlor window. 

The bakers of Philadelphia trundle their loaves along 
the sidewalk every morning in covered wheelbarrows, 
which are painted bright yellow; and the servants re- 
ceive the daily supply of bread at thedoor. These bak- 
ers have a large number of sticks strung together, 
with files attached to the strings. Each stick bears the 
name of a customer. On receiving the bread the ser- 
vant hands the man a duplicate stick. This he places 
at the side of the one upon his string that bears the 
name of the customer, and then makes as many notch- 
es across the two sticks with his file, as the number of 
loaves delivered. When the stick is full of notches the 
buyer pays his bill at the rate of ten cents a notch. 
The sticks are then destroyed and new ones supplied. 

At first thought it seems strange that people separat- 
ed by only twelve hours of travel should differ in 
modes of expression and of pronunciation. Yet this is 
quite marked, when a New Englander and a native of 
the Keystone State are in conversation. In Philadel- 
phia people go.to ‘‘mawket,” ladies work in their 
“gawdens,’’ and children watch by the windows to see 
their “‘pop’”’ come home. A little gifl whom I saw gath- 
ering the skirt of her dress carefully together, told me 
she had apples in her “‘frock-tail.”’ 

People do not buy cottons at the dry goods stores, 
but ‘‘muslin for sheeting” is advertised. Calicoes are 
“‘chintzes,’”’ and are not twelve and a half cents a yard, 
but “a levy.” Hand-carts are unknown, though “push- 
carts” abound. 

The public buildings of Philadelphia are numerous 
and elegant, and there is much to see that will please 


she kept me locked in her embrace, and squeezed me 
more roughly than affectionately. My head was well 
protected with a bison-skin cap, and, getting a tight 
grasp of her fur on each side, with my arms underneath 
hers, so that she could not do me much injury with 
her claws, I regularly wrestled with her for some time; 
and although I brought my science to play, and threw 
her on her back several times by “giving her the leg,” 
she never let go her hug, and I was almost suffocated 
with the quantity of froth and blood that came from 
her wound and covered my face, beard and chest. The 
native made frantic hits at her from time to time with 
his bill-hook (the only weapon he had, having lent D. 
his knife) but I ordered him to desist, as his blows did 
not appear to do the bear much harm, ard I was afraid 
of catching one. At last Bruin appeared to be getting 
weaker, and I saw her wounds and loss of blood were 
telling; and after a little trouble I managed to draw 
my knife, and at once used it. She gave me an ugly 
hug, and fell over on her side, pulling me with her. It 
was her last effort, and I picked myself up quite out of 
breath, but not much injured, having received only a 
slight claw on the loins, and another, rather more se- 
vere one, on the instep. I drew my pistol, which I 
could not manage to get at before, to give her a shot, 
but it was not required—the game was over, my antag- 
onist was dead.—The Old Shekarry. 
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SHOPPING IN JAPAN. 


The Japanese are as sharp in trading as some of their 
mere civilized brethren. A correspondent thus de- 
scribes his “shopping” experience in Japanese stores: 


On entering one of the stores we are saluted by the 
proprietors, who are almost invariably found seated on 
the floor in the squatting posture of Eastern nations, 
with a profound bow, and ‘‘oh hayo” (good-morning, ) 
to which we reply with all politeness. 

Taking up a small ivory cabinet, I asked, “How 
muchee ?” 

“One hundred and fifty ichiboos”’ (fifty dollars.) 

The cabinet is immediately dropped as if it had been 








hot, and we start to leave the shop, when the proprie- 
tor calls our attention to the fact that it is ‘numb’ 
one” (the best) and asks us to makee talkee how muchee 
give.” 

“Seventy-five ichiboos.” 

He considers this an excellent joke, and says, “Ma- 
kee talkee true pricee.” 

A gentleman who is with me now offers one hun- 
dred ichiboos, and on his refusing to accept this, we 
leave the store; but before we have gone far the shop- 
man calls us back and our terms are accepted. This is the 
practice of the majority of purchasers, but there are one 
or two stores in the town, containing some of the fin- 
est specimens, on which, with no amount of bargain- 
ing, can one obtain the slightest reduction. They per- 
sistently call your attention to the placard over the 
door, which informs all whom it may concern that this 
is a “‘one price store;” and, indeed, they are so inde- 
pendent about disposing of their goods that a person 








feels as though he were treated with peculiar consider- 
ation in being allowed to make any purchases what- 
ever. 


MERITED RETORT. 


More than fifteen years ago the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts commenced its sessions early in autumn, 
in Lenox county; thence the arrangements were to 
hold. sessions in the counties eastward. The late Judge 
P , one of the court, invariably travelled on horse- 
back. On one occasion, preparatory to the meeting of 
the court at Lenox, Judge P. , jogging along, 
not knowing exactly the localities of Berkshire county, 
fell in with a bright New England girl on horseback, 
and inquired of her if she knew where he should turn | 
off the main road to get to Lenox. 

“Certainly,” said she, “I know every inch of the way, 
and can guide you.” 

“Well,” said Judge P. , who was not a little ec- 
centric, and somewhat renowned for his gruffness and 
coarse manners, “if you are going that way, I will e’en 
jog on with you, for poor company is better than 
none.” 

They did jog on, entered into conversation and had 
a pleasant time of it, which had the effect to destroy 
the consciousness of distance. Atlength the judge felt 
that it was time to have arrived at the point where she 
said he must turn off, which, at the time of his inqui- 
ry, she had stated to be about two miles. 

“Madam,” said he, “have we got near the place I am 
to turn off?” 

“La, yes,” she said, “we passed it about a mile and 
a half back.” 


























“You huzzy,’’ said the judge, “why didn’t you tell 
e?”’ 


“La, sir, the reason I didn’t was that I thought with 
you, that poor company was better than none.” 








TOO PRECOCIOUS TO LIVE LONG. 


Fond Mother to Gentleman Visitor—“Why, sir, he doesn’t 
write very well yet, but he gets on wonderfully with his 
spelling. Come, Johnny, what does d-o-g spell?’’ 

Infant Prodigy, (with extraordinary quickness—‘‘Cat!’’) 


SPONGES. 


Sponges inhabit every sea and shore, and differ very 
much in habit of growth; for, whilst some can only be 
obtained by dredging at considerable depths, others 
live near the surface; and others, again, attach them- 
selves to the rocks and shells lying between the tide- 
marks. Like the corals, they revel in every variety of 
shape and tint; imitate, like them, every form of vege- 
tation; and adorn, like them, the submarine grounds 
with their fantastic shrubberies. More than sixty dif- 
ferent specics have been discovered in the British wa- 
ters alone; and as they go on increasing in numbers, 
size and beauty until they attain their highest develop- 
ment along the shores of the tropieal oeean, they no 
doubt hold a conspicuous rank among the living won- 
ders of the sea. 
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CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 


Take a piece of pasteboard, about five inches square, 
roll it into a tube, with one end just large enough to 
fit around the eye, and the other end rather smaller. 
Hold the tube between the thumb and finger of the 
right hand (do not grasp it with the whole hand); put 
the large end close against the right eye, and with the 
left hand hold a book against the side of the tube. 
Be sure and keep both eyes open, and there will appear 
to bea hole through the book, and objects seen as if 
through the hole instead of through the tube. The 
right eye sees through the tube, and the left eye sees 
the book, and the two appearances are so confounded 
together that they cannot be separated. The left hand 
can be held against the tube instead of a book, and the 
hole will seem to be through the hand. 


ap 


A QUESTION. 


Suppose a man owns a skiff; he fastens the skiff to 
the shore with a rope made of straw; along comes a 
cow; cow gets into the boat; turns around and eats 
the rope; the skiff thus let loose, with the cow on board, 
starts down stream, and on its passage is upset, and 
the cow is drowned. Now, has the man that owns the 
cow got to pay for the boat, or the man that owns the 
boat got to pay for the cow? 


Drrt.—Lord Chesterfield, one day, at a tavern where 
he dined, complained that the plates and dishes were 
very dirty. The waiter, with a degree of pertness, ob- 
se 











rved,— 
“It is said that every one must eat a peck of dirt be- 
fore he dies.” 

“That may be true,” said Chesterfield, “but no one 
is obliged to eat all of it at one meal, you dirty dog!” 


GOING THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE.—Jesokus says 
he has seen a great deal about railways carrying “‘pas- 
sengers through without change,” and as he was a lit- 
tle “short” the other day, thought he’d try it. The 
experiment resulted in his being put off in the ditch, 
and he declares there’s no believing any thing the news- 
papers say. 





a . 


THERE is a story of a man who bought a lot of hogs 
in Illinois and drove them slowly to Chicago. He was 
compelled to sell at a loss of four hundred dollars. Re- 
turning home, he was asked by his neighbors what 
were the profits of the operation. ‘‘Well,” said he, “I 
reckon I didn’t make much money out of the trip, but 
I had the company of the hogs down.” 


A LapY of New Haven lost two pet mice recently, 
and not finding them after much search, mourned for 
them as though they were not. She found them a week 
afterward, when she put her foot into a stocking which 
had been laid up for repairs. 


A MAN advertises for ‘“‘a competent person to under- 
take the sale of a new medicine,” and adds, innocent- 
ly, that “it will be profitable to the undertaker.” 


THERE is a Gallic proverb: “If the best man’s faults 
were written on his forehead, it would make him pull 
his hat over his eyes.” 


A curRrovs inquirer, desirous to know how he looked 
when asleep, sat with closed eyes before a mirror. 


—————>= 
Excellent Books. 


ANDREW F. GRAVES 
Has just issued the following: 
BIBLE PEARLS. 
6 vols.,18mo. Inbox. Mlustrated...:................. $3. 
BY MRS. MADALINE LESLIE. : 
The set contains: 
PEARL OF OBEDIENCE. 
PEARL OF PATIENCE. Peart OF Cuartry, 
PEARL OF PENITENCE. Peart oF Hope. 


Itis a beautiful set of books, and written by one who can writ, 
to please children. 


LIVE AND LEARN. 
By Mrs. Madaline Leslie. I16mo. [lustrated. $1 25. 

This is the first volume of the “WOODBINE SERIES,” ay; 
will be found as interesting and profitable as allof Mrs. Leslie, 
writings. All of the above will be found excellent for Sabbat, 
Schools or the family circle. 
ANDREW F. GRAVES, 

(Formerly Graves & Young) 
No. 20 Cornhill, Boston, 


PEARL OF Love. 
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GRANT CHARMS AND PINS. 

Great inducements for Agents to sell our Grant Engraving 
Charts, Medals, Badges, Pins, Song Books, Ivory Charms, Flag. 
&c. Specimens sent for 25 cents. 10 different styles sent fy 
$150. Send for circulars to STONE, HALL & CO., Headqua. 
ie her Campaign Goods, Boston, Mass. P. O. Box, 3844. 
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BOYS WANT IT! 
GIRLS LIKE IT! 
OLD FOLKS PRIZE IT: 


As it is always fresh without being sensational. 
Six HUNDRED PaGBs FoR $1 50. 
The Cheapest and Best Juvenile Magizane is the 


Schoolmate. 
For specimen copy send three cent stamp. Club rates moy 


liberal. 
JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Publisher. 
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OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 
NOW READY. 


DIKES AND DITCHES; 
Or, YOUNG AMERICA IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 
being the Fourth Volume of 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD 
l6mo. Illustrated by Thomas Nast...........+...+ $1 00. 





Also, to be published immediately, 
Dotty Dimple at Home. 
By Sopure Mary, author of “Dotty Dimple at her Grandmoth 
er's,"’ “Little Prudy Stories,"’ &c. 24mo. Illustrated. ic, 
Upside Down; or, Will and Work.. 
By Rosa ABBorTtT, author of ‘Jack of all Trades,"’ &c. 16mo 
Illustrated. $1 00. 
The Cruise of the Dashaway; 


Or, Katy Putnam's VOYAGE. 


By May Mannering, author 0 
“Climbing the Rope,"’ &c. 


1lé6mo. Illustrated.- $1 0. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Red Cross; or, Young America in England ani 
Wales. By Oliver Optic. 1émo. Illustrated. $1 59. 


Shamrock and Thistle; or, Young Ameria 
in Ireland and Scotland. By Oliver Optic. I6mo. Ill. $1% 


Outward Bound; or, Young America Afloat 
By Oliver Optic. 16mo. Illustrated. $1 50. 





Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by mail 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 W: 


hi 
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PAIN KILLER. 

We beg leave to call the attention of the public to this loy 

celebrated and unrivalled 
FAMILY MEDICINE. 

The PAIN KILLER is a purely vegetable compound, ani 
while it is a most efficient remedy for Pain, it is a perfectly sat 
medicine even in the most unskilful hands. 

For Summer Complaint, 
or any other form of bowel disease in children or adults, itis a 
almost certain cure, and has without doubt been more succes 
ful in curing the various kinds of 

CHOLERA 

than any other known pear yf or even the most skilful phyt 
cian. In India, Africa and China, where this dreadful disease is 
ever more or less prevalent, the PAIN KILLER is considered by 
the natives, as well as European resid in those cli 
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BOYS MAKE MONEY 
Selling CHASE'S DOLLAR MICROSCOPE. Great induct 
ments offered. Samples sent free on receipt of One Dollar. 
22—tf Address, J. C. SHAILER, 334 Washington St., Boston 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
, Portable Printing Press. 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Pritt 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Pret 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 10-264 
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TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR-- 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, ARD SPEEDY CURE FoR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Magical. 

IT IS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neural 
Facialis, often effectirg a perfect cnre in less than twenty-fw 
hours, from the use or no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has iailed ¥ 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gener 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the a 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very t+ 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

1t contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest deg 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our most BMINES 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

One Pac! eeeeesSl 00......P08 6 cents. 
Six Pac ~~ eccce 8 Wecceee rad ” 
Twelve Packages. 900...... “ 48 * 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medi: 

cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


14—13w 120 Tremont Street 
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A REMARKABLE REMEDY for Kidney Complaints is fou! 


in White Pine Compound. All who have used it (and there 
hundreds) pronounce it invaluable. S- 
———— gd 





FEMALE COMPLAINTS should be cured, as they surely 
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be by afew doses of AYER'S SARSAPARILLA. 
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